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autumn ; and when Lloyd George went to Germany in the
summer, there was nothing more than the usual naval
rivalry to cloud the cordiality of his reception. The wel-
come accorded him left, in fact, nothing to be desired* He
was provided with every facility for studying the working
of German social legislation. Those responsible for
administering the laws met him in every town, and
explained the details of the schemes to him* Lloyd George
was immensely impressed, and he returned home filled with
admiration. Surely, if this semi-despotic, and thoroughly
aristocratic Continental state could care so well for the
health and happiness of its poorer classes, a professedly
democratic country like Great Britain ought to do even
more? In fact, however, England was, in every way, far
behind Germany in this respect. The Chancellor had
interviewed employers and employed in every part of
Germany ; and his inquiries had led him into rural areas as
well as large towns, provincial cities as well as the capital.
He was confirmed in his opinion that, for old people over
seventy years of age, a non-contributory scheme of pensions
was best. One of the purposes of his investigation was to
discover whether a contributory scheme could eventually be
grafted on to a non-contributory one in regard to invalidity
and sickness. In Germany he discovered that employers
and workmen were well satisfied with their contributory
system; and there was universal agreement that it had
greatly raised the level of health and well-being throughout
the empire*

The visit was a purely private one ; nevertheless, Beth-
mann-Hollweg, the Vice-Chancellor, cut short his bolicby
in order to travel to Bremen for the purpose of

him at a public banquet* This gesture was tyj&al of the
friendliness with which he was everywhere received, by
statesmen and officials, as well as by the common people*